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many miles of zigzagging in a train of open cars to all levels of this greatest of iron mines. At Butte the enterprising and hospitable citizens utilized the two hours available by an electric car excursion. Winding first up and then down the mountain on which much of the town is built, and under which its labyrinth of mines is sunk, the members gained an abiding memory of the copper metropolis of America.
A characteristic stop of forty minutes was made in sight of one of the "bonanza" farms of North Dakota, where various phases of North Dakota agriculture were explained from the observation end by experts of the state agricultural college, the audience being assembled about the rear of the train. The Europeans were vastly interested in many features of western agriculture, familiar to them by reading, but now seen for the first time. They, and the Americans as well, wondered at the extent to which dry farming has encroached upon the range country in North Dakota, Montana, Washington and other parts of the arid west. A notable example of such successful dry farming was seen in central Washington. The party alighted at a little station called Almira, and were met by twenty-five or thirty automobiles gathered from everywhere through the kindness and persistent effort of Mr. E. F. Benson of the Northern Pacific Railway, the main object being to see the Grand Coulee, some twenty-five or thirty miles of dry canyon once occupied by the Columbia River. On the way to this, however, a dozen miles or more of rolling country were passed, covered with splendid wheat fields, and the harvest was in progress by means of the combined reaping and threshing machines, drawn by motors or by teams of twenty horses. These crops were growing without irrigation in a region of perhaps twelve or fourteen inches of rainfall. In the Grand Coulee the party were entertained at an outdoor lunch on the ranch of Mr. Baldwin, a graduate of the University of Michigan, and learned then, as they learned many times in the west, that the graduates of our greatest universities are likely to be found wielding hard hands and wearing a pair of overalls. The after-dinner feature of this day was a good sample of broncho "busting" by the trained cowboys of the ranch. That particular day was finished by a visit to an irrigated fruit farm, where all the ladies of the region had apparently gathered, and the Europeans got a new treat in the shape of a hundred-foot table of sliced watermelon. At Tacoma the